





HOW TO WRITE CHINESE 





Chinese is a picture language. Each 
) Chinese character, which to us seems 
c<> 


so mysterious, is really a picture of 
) a familiar object. For example, the 
Chinese character K’OU, meaning 


mouth, is shaped like a mouth. 


(Drawings from You can Write Chi- 
nese by Kurt Wiese, Viking Press.) 
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G (goat) looks like a goat’s horns. MA (horse) resembles spirited horse! i 
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TAN (hour of dawn) shows sun rising. 
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PEN (root) shows a tree with roots. LIN (forest) looks like two frees, | 





to use infra-red rays 
for drying! 


THE “INSIDE-OUT” DRYING PROCESS NOW 
USED BY THOUSANDS OF MANUFACTURERS 


Invisible rays, with frequencies mil- 
lions of times greater than the highest 
frequency radio wave, now do the 
paint drying at the Ford Motor 
Company. 

In gleaming tunnels, the rays from 
infra-red lamps keep up a steady 
bombardment. Instead of heating the 
air, these rays work directly upon the 
material. They strike through to the 
metal, raising the temperature and 
drying the paint from the inside out. 

This system, 5 to 10 times faster 
than other methods, has helped speed 
work on such critical items as air- 
craft parts. 

Infra-red drying is one more of the 
many important developments pat- 


A 


ented by Ford. and offered free to 
other companies. 

Today. thousands of manufacturers 
are using this process— for everything 
from making safety glass to baking 
bread and dehydrating fruits and 
vegetables. 

Here is just one more in a long 
New 
Ford-built cars and trucks will con- 
this kind of 


American ingenuity. For Mr. Ford 


series of famous Ford “‘firsts”’. 


tinue to benefit from 
has often said, “One thing we don’t 
believe in is standing still.” 


“THE FORD SHOW’’. Singing stars, orchestra and chorus. 
Every Sunday, complete NBC network. 2:00 P.M., E.W.T., 
1:00 P.M., C.W.T., 12:00 M., M.W.T., 11:00 A.M., P.W.T. 


EXPECT THE “FIRSTS” FROM FORD! 
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NATIONAL CIVICS ’ 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S CABINET 


HOWN on this page with Presi- 
) dent Truman are the ten mem- 
bers of his Cabinet 

Cabinet members are appointed 
by the President, and may be re- 
moved by him. Before a new Cabinet 
member can take office, he must be 
approved by a majority vote of the 
Senate. 

A Cabinet member has the title ot 
Secretary. This title is a little mis- 
leading. Each member of the Cabinet is really an “assist- 
ant President” —the head of a Federal Department. 

All ten Departments come under the Executive 
Branch of our Government, with the President known 
as Chief Executive. 

Four members of President Roosevelt's Cabinet are 
serving in President Truman’s Cabinet. They are Secre- 
taries Wallace, Ickes, Stimson, and Forrestal 





President Truman 


JAMES F. BYRNES is Secretary of 
State. His department represents 
U. S. in foreign countries and helps 
to maintain friendly relations. He 
becomes President if President and 
Vice-President die in office. For 26 
years, he served in Congress. Home 
state: South Carolina. (Photo, left 





Harris-Ewine 


FRED VINSON is Secretary of the 
Treasury. He is responsible for print- 
ing and coining money, collecting 
federal taxes, and borrowing money 

such as through the sale of War 
Bonds and Stamps. He is a former 
judge anc Congressman. Home 
state: Kentucky. (Photo, right) 


HENRY L. STIMSON is Secretary of 
War. Under his leadership, America 
trained and armed her greatest mili- 
tary force to win the war against the 
Axis. He is chief in command of the 
U. S. Military Academy. At 78, he is 
the oldest Cabinet member. Home 
state: New York. (Photo, left) 





Harris-Ewine Harris-Ewin, 


TOM C. CLARK is Attorney-General. 
He heads the Department of Justice, 
which is responsible for catching 
and punishing criminals and others 
who break the Government's laws. 
He was assistant to the former At- 
torney-General, Francis Biddle. 
Home state: Texas. (Photo, right) 
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ROBERT E. HANNEGAN is Postmas- 
ter-General. His department con- 
trols all post offices and postal serv- 
ices in the country. It issues new 
stamps and supervises all mailing 
matter. At 42, Mr. Hannegan is the 
youngest Cabinet member. Home 
state: Missouri. (Photo, left) 


JAMES V. FORRESTAL is Secretary 
of the Navy. He is in charge of all 
U. S. naval activities, including con- 
struction of ships and operation of 
shipyards and naval bases. The 
U. S. Naval Academy and the U. S. 
Marine Corps are under his author- 
ity. Home state: New York » 


HAROLD L. ICKES is Secretary of 
the Interior. Under his authority are 
reclamation*® projects, national 
parks, dam. for electricity and irri- 
gation, and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. Mr. Ickes has been in office 
€ since 1933. Home State: Illinois. 





CLINTON P. ANDERSON is Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. His department 
is concerned with production and 
distribution of food. It is also faced 
with problem of helping to feed 
Europe. It provides services to help 
the farmers and operates Weather 
Bureau. Home state: New Mexico. > 





International 


HENRY A. WALLACE is Secretary of 
Commerce. He supervises inter-state 
trade and U. S. trade with foreign 
countries. His department takes a 
population census every ten years. 
He was Secretary of Agriculture 
1933-1940, Vice-President 1941-45. 
Home state: lowa. (Photo left) 


LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH is Sec- 
retary of Labor. His main task is to 
prevent unemployment. His depart- 
ment studies unemployment prob- 
lems and helps people to find work. 
lt studies working conditions and 
helps settle labor-management dis- 
putes. Home state: Washington. » 


* Star means that word is defined on page 19. 
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United Nations 
Plan for Peace 


America is 
working hard to 
make the United 
Nations Organi- 
zation a success. 

Our chief rep- 
resentative to the 
United Nations 
Organization, Ed- 
som Ward R. Stettin- 

ius, Jr., is in Lon- 
don to help. 

That is where the representatives 
ot the Big Five are meeting to work 
out certain details of the United 
Nations Organization, which have 
not yet been agreed upon. 

As much as any man, Mr. Stettin- 
ius knows how important peace is 
to all of us. He was Secretary of 
State before Mr. Byrnes was ap- 
pointed. Mr. Stettinius helped to 
draft the Charter of the United Na- 
tions during the conference in San 
Francisco. After he sesigned, Presi- 
dent Trumat. named him as our 
chief delegate to the United Nations 
Organization. 

In London, Mr. Stettinius is meet- 
ing with United Nations representa- 
tives of France, Great Britain, Rus- 
sia and China. They are making 
preparations for the first meeting of 
the United Nations Organization. 

U. S. Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes, Foreign Commissar Vyashe- 
slav Molotov of Russia, George Bon- 
net of France, Dr. Wang Shih-chieh 
of China, and British Foreign Secre- 
tary Ernest Bevin are also meeting 
in London. 

This group, called the Council of 
Foreign Ministers, is drafting the 
peace treaty for Europe. 

A chart explaining the various 
branches of the United Nations Or- 
ganization, and the function of each 
branch, is shown on the opposite 
page. 

One problem under discussion is 
what country shall be chosen as 
headquarters for the United Nations. 

Next week in Junior Scholastic we 
will explain how the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion will act to prevent war. 





Stettinius 





Los Angeles Times 


Round One! 


Congress Speeds 
U. 5. Reconversion 


When Japan attacked the U. S. on 
December 7, 1941, our people put 
aside all thoughts of civilian comforts 
and luxuries. 

Our most important need was for 
planes and guns and tanks — not re- 
frigerators, electric toasters, and ra- 
dio sets. Those things could wait 
until victory was won — until we had 
forged a sword with which to strike 
our enemies. 

Now that victory is won, it is time 
for the sword to be beaten into a 
plowshare. Symbolic of this, Presi- 
dent Truman removed a model gun 
from his desk in Washington and 
substituted a model plough. All over 
the world, men are eager to return to 
the ways of peaceful living. 

The United States has not suffered 
the terrible destruction of war, as 
have so many countries. But for 
more than three and a half years, 
we have tightened our belts and 
gone without many of the good 
things of life. 

Our country now needs the prod- 
ucts of peace — the automobiles, the 
radios and television sets, the electric 
irons and toasters — the hundreds of 


NEWS ROUNDUP . 


things which give Americans the 
highest standard of living in the 
world. 

To make these products, our war- 
geared industries must go through a 
period of reconversion — or of chang- 
ing back to what they were before 
the war. Factories which made tanks 
will again make automobiles and 
trucks. Plants which made machine 
guns will again manufacture type- 
writers and adding machines. 

But reconversion takes time. Man- 
ufacturers will need weeks, even 
months, for retooling — that is, for 
installing the new machinery needed 
to make civilian goods. 

While factories are retooling, they 
cannot produce any finished prod- 
ucts to sell. For this reason, most 
companies undergoing reconversion 
have released many of their workers. 

John W. Snyder, Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, says 
that 5,000,000 persons will be unem- 
ployed by November — that 8,000,- 
000 men and women may be out of 
work by next spring. 

Many of these unemployed men 
will be war veterans, who are being 
discharged by the thousands from 
the armed forces every week. 

How will these people manage to 
pay their rent and their grocery bills 
until industry can put them back on 
the payroll? This is the question our 
Government is now trying to answer. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Under our system of unemploy- 
ment insurance, each state pays a 
certain sum every week to people 
who have lost their jobs. The aver- 
age sum paid out is $18 a week for 
not more than 16 weeks. 

President Truman, and many Gov- 
ernment and labor leaders, do not 
think this sum is enough. The Presi- 
dent has asked Congress to increase 
unemployment insurance. 

Congress is now debating a bill 
that will do this. It is the Murray- 
Kilgore bill, named after the two 
Senators who introduced it. 

The Murray-Kilgore bill increases 
unemployment insurance to $25 a 
week for 26 weeks. It will also give 
unemployment insurance to Federal 
workers and farm workers, who are 
not eligible for aid under the present 
law. 
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All area under control of the Chinese Government is shown in yellow. 





Fok eight years China suftered the agonies of war 
with Japan — a war that seemed endless. 

Many of her ancient cities were destroyed. Thousands 
of her young men lay dead on the battlefields. Millions 
were killed by Japanese bombing attacks, or died from 
hunger and disease. 

Now the guns in China are silent. The dusty roads 
are no longer clogged with marching men and death- 
dealing machines. 

Japanese armies in China have surrendered by order 
of their Emperor. Soon, the soil of China will be com- 
pletely free of the invaders. 


THREAT OF CIVIL WAR 


What will happen when the Japanese leave China? 

Will the war-weary Chinese at last have the peace 
they have longed for —the peace they need to rebuild 
their ruined land? 

No one can answer this question now. For the peace 
which has come to China is a troubled peace. China is 
threatened, not by war with another nation, but by 
civil war. 

There are two strong rival tactions*®* in China who 
have long bitterly opposed each other for control of the 
government. 

One faction is the National Peoples Party, called the 
Kuomintang. The Kuomintang is the only political party 
now represented in the Chinese government. Its leader 
is Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

The Chinese National Government has its capital at 
Chungking. 

Opposing the Kuomintang rule of China are the Chi- 
nese Communists, who have established their head- 
quarters at Yenan. The leader of the Communists is the 
chief of the guerrilla fighters, General Mao Tse-tung. 
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The Chinese Nationalists and the Chinese Commu- 
nists have been enemies since 1927. 

The Nationalists control the Chinese government and 
most of China, But the Communists, who control a large 
area in northern China, do not recognize Chiang Kai- 
shek’s National Government. 

The Chinese Nationalists and the Communists have 
been at war with each other on and off for 18 years. 
When the Japanese threatened China, Chiang Kai-shek 
made peace with the Communists, and together they 
fought back against the Japs. But now that Japan is 
defeated, the old feud has begun again. 

As fast as the Japs surrendered, both the Chinese 
Nationalists and the Communists rushed troops to seize 
control of the areas the Japanese had occupied. 

The Communists, who have fought a bitter guerrilla 
war against the Japs, wanted to enlarge the area of 
China which they control. 

Chiang Kai-shek sent an order to Yenan torbidding 
the Communists to take control of the surrendered terri- 
tory. The Communists refused to obey this order, and 
it seemed that China would once again be plunged into 
civil war. 


CHIANG AND MAO MEET 


Then, in a final effort to prevent bloodshed, Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek invited the Communist leader Mao 
Tse-tung to come to Chungking and talk things over. 
Mao Tse-tung accepted the invitation, and was flown to 
Chungking in a U. S. plane, accompanied by U. S. 
Ambassador to China, Patrick J. Hurley. 

As we go to press, the two rival leaders are trying to 
reach an agreement. As yet, no word has been released 
on the result of their conference. If the conference is a 
success, China’s chances of becoming unified will be 
good. But there are strong, basic differences between 
the two factions, and both sides will have to com- 
promise. 

Why do the Chinese Communists oppose Chiang 
Kai-shek? How did the struggle between them start? 


THE CHINESE REVOLUTION 


For centuries, China was a sleepy giant, too weak to 
defend herself. 

Other countries took advantage ot China’s weakness. 
lime after time, foreign nations landed their armies on 
Chinese soil. In 1895 the Japanese seized Formosa, and 
in 1910 they gobbled up Korea. 

The Western powers — Germany, Britain, France, and 
the United States — also wanted their “cut” of the Chi- 
nese melon. They did not want land, but the trade which 
China had to offer. 

With a population ot more than 400 million people, 
China was the greatest market in the world for the 
manufactured products of the West. In addition, China 
was rich in tea, oil, silk, and rare objects of art. 

To cash in on this trade, the Western nations forced 
China to turn over five “treaty ports” on the Chinese 


CHINESE LEADERS WORK TOWARDS A UNIFIED CHINA 
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seacoast for their use. China was forbidden, by treaties 
with the Western powers, to set a tariff of more than 
five per cent on goods entering a treaty port. This meant 
that foreign nations could sell their goods in China at a 
much higher profit than they could sell them elsewhere. 

Many Chinese patriots were angered by the foreign- 
ers greedy interference in China. They blamed the 
Manchu rulers, who were too weak to resist. 

On October 10, 1911, the Chinese people rose in revolt 
against the Manchus. The revolution was a success, and 
China was proclaimed a republic. 

The leader of the Chinese revolution was Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen. The Chinese call him the George Washington 
of China. 

Sun Yat-sen dreamed of a China that would be strong, 
and as modern as any nation on earth. He wanted to see 
China able to defend her rights and her territorv against 
iggressors 

Above all, he wanted democracy tor China 

To help him develop a new and democratic China 
Sun Yat-sen organized the Kuomintang. Then, in 1925 
Sun Yat-sen died, and a young soldier named Chiang 
Kai-shek became head of the Kuomintang and com 
mander-in-chief of the Chinese army. 

Chiang Kai-shek at-once set out to overthrow the war 
lords who were plundering China and enslaving the 
Chinese people. In a series of lightning-swift campaigns 
he defeated one war lord after another. Their land was 
placed under the control of the Chinese government. 

For a time, it seemed that China was at last a unified 
country. But in 1927, bitter conflict fared up between 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Chinese Communists. 


THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS 


Che Chinese Communists had hoped that some of the 
big powers, like Russia, the United States or Britain 
would give them support. But this did not come to pass 
Even Russia —the only Communist nation in the world 
— gave the Chinese Communists no material aid. 

What do the Communists want to do with Chinar 









Their chief aim is to take the land from rich landlords 
and divide it among Chinese peasants. China is a land 
of shocking poverty among the rural (farming) people. 
They are heavily taxed. Millions are tenant farmers who 
do not own the land they work, but are permitted to 
keep a portion of the crop. 

The Communists wanted to divide up the land with 
out further delay. Chiang Kai-shek was opposed to this 

The Communists continued their criticism of the way 
Chiang Kai-shek ran the government. The feeling be 
tween. the two factions grew so bitter that civil wai 
broke out. The fighting started in 1927 and continued 
on and off, for almost ten years. 

In July, 1937, when Japan started war against China 


‘the Communists and Nationalists- joined forces in the 


war against Japan. They had put aside their old differ 
ences to fight the common enemy. 

But all through the war, not once did the Communist 
and the Nationalist armies fight side by side. Each 
fought the enemy in their own way. They still distrusted 
each other. 

When Japan surrendered on August 14, 1945, this 
listrust became more serious. Chiang Kai-shek feared 
that the Communists, armed with thousands of surren- 
dered Japanese weapons, would be a greater threat to 
him than ever. 

The Communists were afraid that Chiang Kai-shek. 
with his large army, would now be able to crush them 
forever. 

The Communists claimed that Russia would support 
them if civil war broke out again. Anxious to prevent 
this, Chiang Kai-shek sent China’s Premier, T. V. Soong. 
to Moscow. There he conferred with Premier Stalin. 

As a result of this meeting, Russia and China signed a 
treaty of friendship and alliance 

By the terms of the treaty, Russia recognizes Chiang 
Kai-shek’s National Government as the official govern- 
nent of all China, including Manchuria. 

Any guns or ammunition the Russians send to China 

Please turn to page 20! 





Paul Guillumet 


Chiang Kai-shek speaks to members of the Kuomintang. 


Mao Tse-tung addresses Chinese Communist followers 
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30,000 B.C. — Mother Nature gives us 
one of the earliest examples of food pre- 
servation. A Siberian mammoth — frozen 
in solid ice many centuries ago— was 
so perfectly preserved that modern ex- 
plorers who found it actually cooked and 





1500 B.C. — When an Egyptian Pha- 
raoh died his subjects buried dates, figs, 
even loaves of bread — for his use in the 
hereafter. This food has been preserved 
so well by the dry air in the tomb that 








ate its flesh! 


today it is still edible. 

















1520 A.D. — Explorers of the Western 
Plains learned that American Indians 
knew about food preservation, too. 
Indian squaws dried buffalo meat and 
mixed it with marrow fat and wild 
berries. Stored in leather bags, it was 

eaten when food supplies ran low. 

















1769 — Early fron- 
tiersmen, like Daniel 
Boone, understood 
how important. salt 
was in preserving 
meat. That is why 
Boone built his first 
Kentucky settlement 
near a salty spring— 
from which water 
was boiled to pro- ° 
duce salt. 

















1810 — Nicholas Appert, of France, 
proved to the world that food could 
be preserved in glass jars. About 
that time Peter Durand, an English- 
man, successfully preserved food for 
the first time in tin cans. 





1850 — Every plantation and large 
farm had its smokehouse for pre- 
serving meat. Vinegar was also used 
for pickling meat. Fruits and vege- 
tables were dried in the sun. 





1912 —A fur trader in Labrador dis- 
covered that venison and other game, 
frozen quickly at below-zero tempe- 
rature, kept better and tasted better. 
“Quick freezing” of foods grew out of 
his discovery. 














TODAY —Preserva- 
tion of fruits and ber- 
ries is made easy for 
the modern housewife 
—with the help of her 
automatic Westing- 
house electric range. 
And she can keep food 
indefinitely in a spe- 
cial freezing compart- 
ment in her Westing- 
house refrigerator. 



















TOMORROW — You can have a Westinghouse Home 
Freezer, right in your own home, for freezing and keeping 
meat, fruits and vegetables. Then you will be able to enjoy 
garden-fresh vegetables and berries in mid-winter—safely 
stored away months before. 

















Would you like a large copy of this picture story (without adver- 
tising signature) for your school room? Ask your teacher to 
write for Picture Story |S-95 to School Service, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS—Sunday 2:30 pm, EWT, NBC 
TED MALONE— Wes thru Friday, 11:45 am, EWT, American Net.. 
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it tells flyers whether they ere ever land er weter. 


How we use 


RADAR 


Radar. the secret weapon which helped us 
win the war, is secret no longer. 

The Army and Navy have explained just 
how the “magic” super-eye works —an eye 
which enabled our flyers to see through fog 
ind darkness, and to identify objects 100 
miles away. 

What is radar? Put simply, radar is a de- 
vice which sends out a narrow radio beam in 
ill directions. When the beam strikes an ob- 
ject, near or far, it bounces back in the form 
of an echo —just as your voice does some- 
times. 

By timing the speed of the radio beam out 
to the object and back to the radar set, it is 
possible to tell how far away the object is. 

But radar does more than locate an object, 
and give its distance and direction. It also 
identifies the object — as a plane, a ship, a 
lake, a river or a mountainside. 

When the echo of the beam returns to the 
radio set, it appears as an image on a screen, 
or scope, accurate enough for a radar operator 
to identify. 

Now that the war is over, radar will have 
many peacetime uses. Some uses of radar in 
aviation are shown on this page. But radar 
will not be confined to the air. Ships at sea 
will also use radar to prevent collisions with 
ther ships, or with icebergs. 

There are things which radar cannot do, 
ss yet. It cannot prevent automobiles or rail- 
road trains from banging into one another. 
This is because at ground level, a radar beam 
is too widely scattered. Unless the beam is 
focused, there is no echo and nothing will 
appear on the screen. 


Next week: Journey to the Moon, 


ft lecates ships through fog, evercast, or darkness. 





PLANE SPEAKING 





Push-button flying is almost 
here. A new high-precision gy- 
roscope has been developed for 
the light plane which will give 
the private flyer “push-button 
control.” The new gyro per- 
forms automatic turns and 
banks, take-offs and landings. 


° °o oO 


Hall Hibbard, who helped 
develop the Shooting Star, says 
that rocket planes flying in the 
stratosphere will be able to 
circle the world four times in 
60 minutes! 

Americans flying to far off 
places will no longer have to 
yearn for “good old Yankee 
food.” U. S. airlines have 
worked out a system whereby 
meals will be cooked and frozen 
in New York and San Francisco, 
and served in Calcutta, Singa- 
pore, or wherever American air- 
liners go. 

Things have certainly changed 
since flying the Atlantic was 
considered daring. The Air 
Transport Command has been 
flying soldiers home from Eu- 
rope at the rate of 50,000 a 
month. 








What 
“pancake landing”? 


is meant by a 
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LOOK TO THE LEADER FOR PROGRESS 


A NAME FOR FINE QUALITY — 


* 








IT’S WILSON TODAY IN 
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We design and manufacture Wilson Sports 


Equipment with the realization that our 


name is a symbol for fine quality and de- 
pendability to thousands upon thousands 
of people. 

Just as rapidly as our supply of ma- 
terials and men increases, the amount of 
Wilson products available to sports lovers 
will be increased. Before long we sincerely 
believe there will be plenty of new equip- 
ment for all—and our great American 
sports will be in full swing once again. 
Look for interesting new ideas perfected 


| by our creative staff during the past years. | 
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ALFRED D. BECK, Editor 

















































































General Electric 


Photo shows wire being threaded on the spool of General Electric's mag- 
netic wire recording machine, which records sound on hair-thin wire. 


WIRE RECORDING 


HE process of wire recording 
was invented in 1898 
The idea was first patented 


T 


Dy a Danish professor named 
Poulsen. However, he did not 
succeed in eliminating the 
“bugs.” So, his invention did 
not enjoy commercial success 

One fault vith Poulsen’s 
wire recording machine was 
that he had to run the wire 
through it at high speed tc »b- 
tain accurate reproduction. Als« 
the wire twisted, producing gaps 
in the sound 

These faults, und others, have 
heen corrected. Chief credit for 
the newly-developed wire re- 
cording machine goes to Marvin 
Camras, forme rly a student at 
Illinois Institute of Tech \ 

After graduation Camras 
took iis id t tl Ar 
Research Foundation. Their et 

neers el] d his 

logethe ‘ 
probiem of s * rec- 
rding. Now t r 
ft the wire ts I ne 
sol id pa s re | 1] 
around it 

As sou ad es enter! 
crophone tney S¢ a i 
phragm te e. Lhis rm, 
creates fluctuations® in elec 


tric current flowing through the 
coils of electromagnets 


As the stainless steel wire 
passes between the poles of 
these electromagnets, it picks 


a pattern of magnetism. 
When “played back” through 


up 


coils of wire the magnetized 
wire sets up tins electric cur- 
rents. The fluctuations of this 


current, when amplified, oper- 


+ ] 


ate a K yudspe aker. 


Records made on wire have 
certain advantages over disc or 
cylinder records. They don’t 
break, for one thing. For an- 
ther, there is no scratching 
from a needle, since a needle 
isn’t used. Also, the spools of 
wire require less storage space, 

Length of the recording de- 
pends upon the length of the 
wire. A four-inch spool holds 
tw vile ot wire enough for 
of ut of re rding 

Wire-recordings an be 
played ne id time again 
vithout sil their riginal 
qi ilitv. One wire-recording has 
bec pl ed | ck 200.000 times. 

Phe nly way to erase or de- 
troy the recording is to de- 
magnetize the wire. A wire 
used for 100,000 different re- 


cordings is still good. 














NEW USE FOR SPINACH 


LLEN, Tech’s sister, was 

busy washing the sand from 
spinach leaves when Tech and 
Nick entered the kitchen. 

“Phew — spinach,” Nick com- 
mented. 

“Spinach is good for you,” 
Ellen told him. “It contains 
minerals, vitamins, and —” 

“Chlorophyll,” Tech added. 
“Mr. Dix, our science teacher, 
showed us how to extract it.” 


“He wanted to show what 
makes spinach green,” Nick 
said. “Wait till I get some 
equipment, and we'll demon- 
strate how he did it.” 

Nick left, amd Tech boiled 


some water. Nick returned car- 
rying one test tube, a beaker, 
and some rubbing compound 
labeled 70% alcohol. He pushed 
a spinach leaf into the test tube 
and then poured in alcohol un- 








| til the spinach was submerged. 
| Tech poured boiling 
water into the beaker, then set 
the test tube into the beaker. 

“Alcohol is inflammable,” he 
warned, “and this is the only 
safe way to heat it. Never heat 
it over or near a flame.” 

“Look — the alcohol is turn 
ing green,” said Ellen. 

“That's the color of the chlo 
rophyll,” Nick told her. 


some 











WHAT IS IT? 


x 


enfeld (« 


1. An elevated street car? 


2. An amphibian railway? 
3. A transcontinental express? 
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Robert Aldo of\% 
George Gershwin ¥. 








starring 


ROBERT ALDA+JOAN LESLIE - ALEXIS SMITH «CHARLES COBURN & AL JOLSON- OSCAR LEVANT + PAUL WHITEMAN - GEORGE WHITE+HAZEL SCOTT» ANNE BROWN 
Directed by IRVING RAPPER « Produced by JESSE L. LASKY + MUSIC BY GEORGE GERSHWIN © Original Story by Sonya Levien 


PORGY Al JMMERTIN 


CAM RIS GOT RHYT 


te 


- 


As a boy, he lived over a bakery shop in Brooklyn. 3 


While the other kids were playing one-o’-cat and 
Red Rover, his mother made him stay inside and 
take piano lessons. (Twenty-five cents a lesson — 
cash!) 


And when he played Mozart in ragtime, his 
teacher turned purple with rage 


But Mozart wouldn’t have minded. Beconse he’d 
have heard, in that “ragging’”’, the nervous, impu- 
dent rhythm of a city ... the violent, cocksure 
cadence of a nation ... the first whisper of a genius 
that would someday speak in rich, exuberant ac- 
cents, and make the music of George Gershwin 
world-famous. 


ny 2 


Out of the exciting life of this man... out of 
the wealth of best-loved music he wrote... we 
et Warner Bros. have fashioned a magnificent 
motion picture. 


We think you'll enjoy RHAPSODY IN BLUE 
as you’ve enjoyed few entertainments in your 
lifetime. 


We think, too, that RHAPSODY IN BLUE says 
something important about the democracy which 
gave Gershwin a chance to prove his genius . ee 
and that RHAPSODY IN BLUE is in the Warner 


tradition of “combining good picture-making with 


good citizenship.” 


WARNER’ BROS. 


JACK L. WARNER, EXECUTIVE PRODUCER 


JUBILANT 7TORY oF GEORGE GERSHwiiy 


Dances created and directed by LE ROY PRINZ * Orchestral arrangements by RAY HEINDORF 


* Screen Play by Howard Koch and Elliot Paul 
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“Union Makes Valour Stronger” 


ASIMIR PULASKI, a Polish count, came 

to America in 1777 to take part in 
the fight for independence. He had been 
exiled from his own country following 
his unsuccessful effort to free Poland 
from Russian control. 

Pulaski served with General Washing- 
ton as a volunteer. He distinguished him- 
self in several battles, and later worked 
with General Anthony Wayne to secure 
supplies for the starving troops at Valley 
Forge. 

Pulaski felt that he was not proving his 
devotion to America, because he made 
mistakes and lost several battles. But his 
heroic death at the siege of Savannah 
has served to make us forget Pulaski’s 
mistakes and, instead, to honor this exile 
who crossed the ocean to help us win 
our freedom. 

His heroism teaches us a lesson that is 
of value today —that brave peoples be- 
come stronger through united action. 





1. Pulaski was penni- 





HERE /$ YOUR 















INTRODUCTION TO 
GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


<3 less when he reached 

| Paris in 1775. He ea- 
gerly accepted Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s sug- 
gestion that he aid 
the American revolu- 
tionists. 
































( Dp) 
2. Pulaski’s brilliant service at the Battles of Brandywine and 
Germantown won him the rank of brigadier general. 























AS THE PULASK/ LEGION OUR 
MOTTO WiLL BE “UNION MAKES 
p—_ VALOUR STRONGER /” 





3. Not content to serve Gen- 
eral Anthony Wayne’s com- 
mand, Pulaski got permission 
from Congress to form an in- 
dependent cavalry corps. 























4. Betrayed by a de- 
serter, the Legion was 
surprised and defeat- 
ed. Later, Pulaski was 
sent to Minisink on 
the Delaware River. 








5. In October, 1779, Pulaski took part in the siege of Sav 
While charging enemy lines, he was mortally wounded. 
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FOR ACTION. 
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Hows your INFORMATION ~ T-FORMATION ? 
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HE ANSWER to this question — and a wealth of info 
and secrets about the hard-hitting T- formation — will 
be found in the OFFICIAL BULLETIN #8 of the KEDS 
SPORTS DEPARTMENT written by FRANK LEAHY. 
If you play football, watch football, follow football or 
talk football, you’ll want a copy of this 
valuable free bulletin. All you have to 


t THIS IS A QUICK KICK 





do to get your copy is print your 
name and address on coupon below, 
then clip and send it to the Keds 


t WHAT PLAY IS THIS? Se" Deversmen 


US" KG ds° 


The Shoe of Champions 
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Keds Sports Department 
1230 Sixth Avenue 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me my copy of KEDS SPORTS BULLETIN, 
No. 8, ‘‘Football—The ‘T’ Formation,” by Frank Leghy. 





Serving Through Science 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE ~ ROCKEFELLER CENTER. NEW YORK 20,N.Y. LL 
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ED has a lot of merit badges, but you’d 

guess he’s an Eagle Scout even when 
he’s not in uniform. How? He’s a born 
leader! Ted is the kind of fellow who pitches 
in when the gang has a job to do. He’s a 
leader, not a boss. And boy does he believe 
in the eleventh Scout Law! 


THE ELEVENTH SCOUT LAW IS. . . Cleanli- 
ness! Ted knows that to be a leader he must 
be an example for the other fellows. Uni- 
forms pressed, shoes shined, and hair combed 
just right . . . that’s Ted. He uses Wildroot 
Cream-Oil, too, because it keeps his hair in 
place all day, and doesn’t have a sissy smell. 
In fact, Ted suggests that all the fellows use 
Wildroot Cream-Oil because it’s the easy 
way to keep looking your best. 


GET IT TODAY! Ask for Wildroot Cream-Oil 
at your barber or drug counter. See how little 
it takes to keep your hair well groomed all 
day. It’s easy on the pocket book, too. 
Remember, non-alcoholic Wildroot Cream- 
Oil contains LANOLIN! For your 10 day 
trial supply send 10c to Wildroot Company, 
Inc., Buffalo 8, N. Y. Dept. SM-9. 


tes” i. 


S045 WEit Sarees eine 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


FORMULA 


At your barber 
or drug counter 
NON - ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANOLIN 


Buy Victory Bonds! 
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THE MIGHTY 





HE atomic bomb is the most destruc- 

tive weapon ever invented. 

If there is another war, it may be 
fought with atomic bombs even more 
destructive than they are today. Should 
this happen, civilization would be de- 
stroyed. The atomic bomb is, therefore, 
the best argument for a lasting peace. 

What about atomic energy in peace? 
It will be a long time before we enter 
an age which will be rich with atomic 
wonders. 

It may take ten, twenty, or even 
thirty years to develop an atomic en- 
gine which can control the tremendous 
energy of the atoms. It may take just as 
long to make uranium cheap to pro 
duce, and economical to use. But scien 
tists believe that both these things can 
be done. The future belongs to the 
mighty atom! 


TRAVEL THROUGH SPACE 


For centuries men have dreamed of 
taking a trip to the moon, or to some 
other planet. Atomic power may make 
such trips possible 

Until a way was tound to release the 
power of the atom, travel between 
planets was only a dream. In the space 
between planets there is no air and no 
oxygen 

Both jet planes and rocket planes 
need oyxgen to burn their fuels. Jet 
planes take their oxygen from the air, 
and therefore cannot fly through space 
Rocket planes carry their oxygen in the 
form of a gas, or liquid, stored in 
heavy cylinders, But these cylinders can 
carry only limited amounts of oxygen — 
not nearly enough to reach another 
planet 

Space ships operated with atomic 
power would need no oxygen for com- 
bustion* The uranium fuel is not 
burned — it is atomized. Thus, atomic- 
engined space ships could travel any 
where outside the earth’s atmosphere* 

Gravity is another force which must 
be overcome. Gravity is the force which 
pulls all objects toward the center of 
the earth. Even Germany’s V-2 rockets 
had onlv one-tenth of the power needed 





to escape from the field of gravity 
which surrounds the earth. If such rock- 
ets could be powered by atomic en- 
gines, they could break the pull of grav- 
ity and lift themselves, their passengers, 
and their cargo into interplanetary 
space. All aboard for Mars! All 
aboa-a-a-rd! 


WORLD OF TOMORROW 


Jet propulsion engines are very 
powerful. But the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics states that 
an atomic engine would generate 8, 
000,000 times as much energy as the 
best jet engine we have. With atomic 
power, planes will be able to fly many 
times around the world at speeds faster 
than the speed of sound — without once 
refueling. Because so little fuel is need 
ed for atomic engines, planes of the 
future will carry more passengers and 
freight, and have tremendous range 

What about automobiles? 

William B. Stout of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, says that auto- 
mobiles of the future will be powered 
by atomic engines no bigger than a 
man’s fist. Gas stations will disappeai 
from the roadsides. Atomic atitos won't 
need them. 

Perhaps you want to travel by ship? 

A cup of atomic fuel will be enough 
to take-a ship larger than the Queen 
Mary across the Atlantic in much 
shorter time than required now 

Factories, operated by atomic power, 
may use robot* workers instead of hu- 
mans. Men may work no more than one 
hour a day—if at all. And there will 
still be more than enough goods pro 
luced. 

Our power houses will use atomic en 
ergy to generate electricity. This elec- 
tricity will light, heat, and air-condition 
all our homes, Even cooking may be 
lone some day entirely by atomic en 


ergy. 

At present, uranium is the only atomic 
tuel. But scientists already look forward 
to the day when the atoms of other ele- 
ments may be split. When this happens, 
a boundless source of energy will be at 
our disposal 
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Spoil Sports 


i MERULLO, Chicago Cub short- 
stop, ruined pitcher Charlie Barrett’s | 
bid for a perfect game by eking out a 


scratch single. No other Cub reached CONTAINS 
base against the St. Louis Cardinal © .  COLYy. 
pitcher. The last PEN PROTECTING — 








a ~ \ = : . s 
The football idols pen was clogged. 
Hed flunk the quiz if it stayed bogged / 


perfect game was 
pitched by Charlie Robinson in 1922. 
Sarah Palfrey Cooke, the little miss 
muffett of woman’s tennis, jolted Paul- 
ine Betz in the finals of the national 
championship, thus “Cooke-ing” Paul- 
ine’s chance of winning the title fou 
vears in a row. The only gals who ever 
have done it are Molla Bjurstedt Mal- 
lory and Helen Jacobs. 


Fred Haas, little known amateur golf- i re mw 8 
er from New Orleans, broke Byron Nel- f 
son's 10-tournament victory streak by 
beating him in the Memphis open tour- , 
nament. Byron, the greatest of all golf- 
ers, went right back to his winning | 
ways in his next tournament. 
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Rocky Graziano, young boxer, ruined So Sally Jones said, “Ty my ink f 
welterweight champ Red Cochrane’s re- Pens never gum with Parker Quink* 
turn to the ring, after long service in 
the Navy, by kayoing him twice in a | ~~~" "~~" ————€ = <--> = 
row. Both fights were non-title affairs, 
so Red is still champ. But not for long. 


The solv-x in Quink cleaned his pen. 


a-—-_—-— een 


Her hero passed, hell play again. 








Phyllis Otto, a senior at Northwestern Af «ak contains 
University, scored a smashing upset in | Every drop of Quin - 
beating Babe Didrikson Zaharias in the - \y-x— protects P 
Western Amateur Golf Tournament. Ss . s: 

+ 4 vital woY 
Babe, the greatest woman’s athlete of ; 
ill time, hadn’t been beaten at golf | ond clogg'"g asnel 
since 1938 1, Ends ene en flo 
quick starting, ©&Y son 

Bob Johnson, Boston Red Soy out- | our pen oS at wre 
fielder spoiled Yankee pit her Floyd 2. Actually crite ; of the repalr aad 
Bevens try tor a no-hit, no-run game , - - keeps ei ment left 
by hitting a double in the seventh 3 pissolves, flushes away sed! 
inning ‘ by ordinary inks. 


bber 
Don Hutson, Greén Bay Packers 


ae i a ea A. Pre 
vreat end p iled_ th Coll oe Al] et coused by 


nd rv 
t metal corrosion 
yor i id inks 
high-oc! 
Stars’ evening when the eams met re 
St \ - wi se | 


. y 

cently, by scoring 11 points on a field S, . 7 — 

goal, an 82-vard touchdown run. and fs) ‘ — _ 
two points after touchdown. The pro serenely Keep your pen in tip-top writing 
champions (Packers) drubbed the Col shape with Parker Quink! For brilliant, free-flowing Quink alone contains 


legians. 19—7 protective solv-x. Yet you pay no more for Quink than ordinary inks. In 7 


Brenda Helser, Portland (Ore.) pool permanent, 2 washable colors. Regular size 25¢. School size 15¢. Also in 
shark dampened Ann Curtis’ joy over pints and quarts. The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wiseonsin, and 
winning three national swim titles by Toronto, Canada. 
beating the champ in the Far V estern Copr. 1945 by The Parker Pen Company MAKE YOUR DOLLARS FIGHT—BUY WAR BONDS! 


championships Brenda set a new na- , 


tional 100-meter record at the same | PA R K F R Quink THE ONLY INK 
time. | = 1 
- Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor CONTAINING SSpy A: 
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1. TAKE A LETTER 


Here are the ten members of President Truman's Cabi- 
net. Match them with their Departments. Score 3 points 
each. Total, 30 


a. James V. Forrestal — Department of State 

b. Lewis B. Schwellenbach — Treasury Department 

c. Harold L. Ickes — War Department 

d. James F. Byrnes —— Department of Justice 

e. Henry A. Wallace — Post Office Department 

f. Clinton Anderson —— Navy Department 

g. Fred Vinson — Department of the Interior 
h. Tom C. Clark — Department of Agriculture 
i. Henry L. Stimson — Department of Commerce 
j. Robert FE. Hannegan — Department of Labor 


My score 


2. CHINESE ENDING 


Complete each of the following statements by under- 
lining the correct answer. Score 5 points each. Total, 20 

1. China is a: 
archy. 


(a) republic; (b) dynasty; (c) mon- 


2. Kuomintang is a: (a) Chinese vegeiable; (b) political 
party; (c) province in China. 

3. China’s Nationalist leader is (a) Chungking; (b) Mao 
Tse-tung; (c) Chiang Kai-shek. 

4. The name “George Washington of China” is given to: 
(a) Sun Yat-sen: (b) Manchu; (c) Dairen 


My score — 


3. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write your answer on the lines under each question. Score 


2 points each. Total, 8 


My score __ 





2. What Government 
dept. is in charge of 
Indian affairs? 


1. What device locates and identi- 
fies planes and ships through fog or 
darkness? 














Pupils! Get your CQ membership card. 
See your teacher for full information. 


CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 


These questions are based on articles in this issue. Per- 
fect score is 100. Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


4. UNITED NATIONS 


Underline the department of the United Nations Or- 
ganization which will perform the following tasks. Score 2 
points each. Total, 10. 

1. It will work to rid us ot the economic causes of war. 


(a) Economic and Social Council; (b) Department of 
the Interior; (c) National Baseball League. 


It will use military force to prevent war. 


tw 


(a) Salvation Army; (b) American Legion; (c) Secur- 
ity Council. 
3. It will discuss international problems. 
(a) General Staff; (b) General Assembly; (c) Diet. 
4. It will stabilize the money systems of different na- 
tions. 


(a) International Monetary Fund; (b) Federal Loan 
Administration; (c) American Bankers Association. 
5. It will decide disputes between nations. 
(a) U. S. Supreme Court; (b) International Olympic 
Games Committee; (c) International Court of Justice. 


My score 


5. WHO’S WHO IN CHINA 


Match the names of the men in the left-hand column 
with the identifications in the right-hand column. Score 3 
points each. Total, 12. 


a. “George Washington of China.” — Chiang Kai-shek 
b. Chinese Communist leader — Patrick J. Hurley 
c. Leader of the Kuomintang — Mao Tse-tung 
d. U.S. Ambassador to China — Sun Yat-sen 

My score 


6. LEFT-OVERS 


In the list below, underline the tour cabinet members 
appointed by the late President Roosevelt. Score 5 points 
each. Total, 20. 

James V. Forrestal; Lewis B. Schwellenbach; Harold 
L. Ickes; James F, Byrnes; Henry A. Wallace; Clinton An- 
derson; Fred Vinson; Tom C. Clark; Henry L. 
Robert E. Hannegan. 


Stimson; 


My score 


My total score 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 














3. What nation con- 


4, How many votes has each of 
trols this port? 


the United Nations in the General 
Assembly? 
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STARRED WORDS 


Words starred * in the magazine are 
defined below. 


(SUHV-er-ihn), p. 20, 
Free; independent. A nation is sov- 
ereign when it governs itself and is not 
controlled by other nations. 

robot (RO-buht), p. 16. Mechani- 
cal; machine-like. The robot bombs 
used by the Germans were launched and 
controlled mechanically. 

factions (FAK-shuns), p. 7. Parties, 
groups, cliques, sides. The word “fac- 
tions” is used in describing groups that 
oppose each other for power. 

symmetrical (sih-MEH-tri-cal), p. 12. 
Balanced; regular. 


sovereign 


fluctuations (fluhk-choo-A-shuns), p. | | 


12. Unsteady; wave-like movements. 

reclamation projects (wreck-luh-MA- 
shun PRAHJ-ekts), p. 3. These projects 
restore useless land by irrigating dry 
areas and draining swamps. 
(ko-uh-LIH-shun), p. 20. 
Union of many groups; combination. A 
coalition is composed of many different 
parties that have agreed to unite tem- 
porarily. 

combustion (kum-BUS-chun), p. 16. 
The process of burning. From the Latin 
word (to burn up). The 


coalition 


combustus 


common automobile engine is an in- | 
ternal combustion engine. the gasoline | } 


exploding to provide power. 


atmosphere (AT-muhs-fear), p. 16. | 
The layer of air surrounding the earth. | 


Names and Places in the News 
(The accented syllable is capitalized) 


Mao-Tse-tung (MOW-tsav-TUNG). 


p 8. 

Ickes (1CK-ees). p. 3. 

Kuomintang ‘KWO-mihn-TANG ). 
p. 7. 


Dairen (DIE-REHN), p. 20. 
Korea (Koh-REE-uh), p. 20. 


Movie Checkup 





“Tops, don't miss. ~““Worthwhile. 


Drama: ““Story of G. I. Joe. “““Cap- 
tain Eddie. ~“Bell for Adano. ““Blood 
on the Sun. “The Great John L. ““The 
Clock. “““Rhapsody in Blue. “Son of 
Lassie. ““The Southerner. “Conflict. 
“Escape in the Desert. ~“Back to Bataan. 


“So-so. 


Comedy: ““*Blithe Spirit. “Along 
Came Jones. ““Junior Miss. ““Wonder 


Man. “Those Endearing Young Charms. 
“”The Horn Blows at Midnight. ~Duffy’s 
Tavern. 

Musical: “State Fair. “Anchors 


Aweigh. ¥¥ Thrill of ce 











A HOLLYWOOD MUSICAL . 
TO MAKE YOUR HEART ROMANTIC! 


The surprise entertainment of the year... 










crowded with tantalizing tunes, gorgeous 
girls and picturesque pageantry... plus 


will thrill you again and again! 


a heart-warming love story that 
» starring f.' 


TITO GUIZAR anc 
CONSTANCE MOORE 


with 
LEO CARRILLO 3 + ESTELITA RODRIGUEZ 


HOWARD FREEMAN 


and STEVEN GERAY JEAN STEVENS 
and Specialty Shadow Donce 
PHYLLIS HERRIN ond GUY ZANETTE 


and ST. LUKE'S CHORISTERS 
PETER MEREMBLUM'S JUNIOR ORCHESTRA 


PRODUCED AND DIRECTED 
By ALFRED SANTELL 
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YOUR SHOES ARE 
SHOWING! 





EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


co SHINOLA 


NEED 


@ Alibis won't shine your shoes, so you 
might as well break down and admit that 
unshined shoes are not a pleasing sight. On 
the more serious side, you should keep in 
mind the fact that a shine is the sign of a 
healthy shoe. Regular shoe care means longer 
wear. And that’s important to everyone in 
these days of shoe rationing. It will pay you 
to KEEP 'EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 







SHINOLA 


FOR EVERY 
TYPE AND 
COLOR SHOE 








WATCH FOR THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF 


Congress at Work 


1945 Edition 


This 48-page illustrated booklet will give 
high school pupils a better understanding 
of our national Congress than most peo- 
ple gain in a lifetime! To be published 
soon, and priced at a minimum so that 
every student may own his copy. Advance 
orders accepted now for shipment straight 
from the press 10 cents 
Remittance 


Ten or more, 
each. Single copy, 15 cents 


with order 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 











China 


(Continued from page 8) 


will go to Chiang-Kai-shek, not to the 
Chinese Communists. 

Russia also promises not to interfere 
in the internal affairs of China, and to 
respect China as a sovereign nation. 

In return for these pledges, the Rus- 
sians made certain demands. 

Chiang Kai-shek agreed to the Rus- 
sian demands as follows (check each on 
map, page 6): 

1. Russia will be co-owner, with 
China of the two main railroads in Man- 
churia — the Chinese Eastern and the 
South Manchurian. 

2. Port Arthur will become a naval 
base, to be shared by both the Russians 
and the Chinese. 

3. Dairen will become a free port, 
open to the trade and shipping of all 
countries. ‘ 

4. A plebescite will be held in Outer 
Mongolia. The plebescite will decide 
whether Outer Mongolia is to be part 
of China, or is to become an independ- 
ent nation. 

The Soviet-China pact was a blow to 
the Chinese Communists. No longer 
could they claim that they had Russia’s 
support against Chiang Kai-shek. 


TO ADOPT CONSTITUTION 


The Kuomintang has called a Na- 
tional Assembly for November 12 to 
| adopt a Constitution. The Communists 
say that the National Assembly will 
not truly represent the ideas of the 
Chinese people, since its members were 
elected nearly ten years ago. 

Mao Tse-tung and the Chinese Com- 
munists now want Chiang Kai-shek to 
lform a coalition* government. They 
| want China to hold new elections, under 
| the supervision of the coalition govern- 
| ment. 

Chiang Kai-shek insists that the Com- 
munists first must put their armies under 
his command. 
| The world hopes for an early solution 

to the China problem. It is a threat to 
| lasting peace. 

But there are still other trouble spots 

in China. The worst one is the seaport 
|of Hong Kong, on the southeast China 
coast. Hong Kong is a British colony, 
and an important British stronghold in 
| Asia. It was captured by the Japanese 
early in the war, but now is once more 
| occupied by British troops and naval 
'units. Many Chinese are troubled by 
| this. They feel that Britain has no right 
| to a colony on Chinese soil. 

| (In next week’s Theme Article, we 
| will discuss Hong Kong and other Brit- 
\ish Colonies in the Far East.) 














Facts about China 


HINA is the world’s oldest nation 
Her principal religion is Bud- 
dhism. 

Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, wife of 
China’s president, studied at Wellesley 
College in the U. S. 

The Chinese write down the page, 
instead of across. 

The Great Wall of China is more than 
1,500 miles long. Much of it was built 
in the third century B. C. to keep out 
foreign invaders. 

Chinese dinners begin with sweets 
and end with soup. 

White is the color for mourning in 
China. Chinese brides wear red, 

Chinese books begin on the last page 
and end on the first page. 

Men and women wear trousers i 
China. Men also wear long robes. 

Gunpowder was invented by the Chi- 
nese. 

In the farmhouses of northern China, 
most of the furniture is made of dried 
mud. 

When a Chinese farmer goes to town 
in the winter, he puts on a black skull- 
cap with a button on the top. Usually, 
the button is red or black. He wears a 
white button if someone in his family 
has died. 

When a Chinese baby is born, he is 
considered a year old. Everyone in 
China becomes one year older on New 
Year’s Day, even if it is not his birthday. 

The water buffalo is the common work 
animal in China’s rice fields because the 
fields are flooded. 

The Chinese hold a special Kite-fly- 
ing Festival every year. 

The Yellow River is called the River 
of Sorrow because it overflows and 


causes much damage. 

The Chinese make up one-fifth of 
the world’s population. 

The Grand Canal, extending from 
Hangchow to Tientsin, is the longest 
artificial waterway in the world. It was 
begun in the thirteenth century 





When a Chinese greets his guests, he 
puts on his hat and shakes his own hand. 





SHE nAMugans 


ANT some tun tor your party? 

Something to “break the ice” and 
make the most bashful boy join in? Then 
play Barnyard. Here’s how: 

1. Any number of persons can play 

2. Each player represents an animal 

bird whose sound is easy to imitate. 
For example: Dog (Bow-wow); Sheep 
(Baa-baa); Horse (Neigh-neigh). Play 
ers tell each other what they represent. 

3. Each player is given a half-deck 
of cards consisting of two complete 
suits She shuffles and lays them in front 
of her — face down 

4. The game begins with each player 
turning her top card ever (all together). 
It two players turn over a card with the 
same figure (2 tens, 2 sevens, 2 queens, 
etc. of any suit) at the same time, they 
become opponents and each must imi 
tate the sound of her rival 

Example: Player A is a cat; player B 
u pig. A (cat) turns the ace of diamonds 
and B (pig) turns the ace of spades at 
the same time. If A can say “oink-oink’ 
before B says “meow-meow,” A wins all 
the cards that B has turned up in her 
pile. (B keeps the cards which are still 
face down.) A places the cards she has 
won on her own stack of upturned cards 


face up 
5. If three players - A (cat), B 
(pig), and C (cow) — turn up a card 


with the same figure at the same time, 
each must try to imitate the sound of 
the other two betore either ot he: rivals 
can imitate /ier sound! 

Eaxmple lf A 


can say “oink-oink” 
and “moo-moc’ hetore either B or C 
says “meow-meow. A wins all upturned 


cards from both B and C_ It A deteats 
B, but loses to C (that is, if A says “oink 
oink” before B says “meow-meow ™ but 
C says “meow-meow before A can sav 
“moo-moo”) A must give up her up- 
turned cards .o C However, she takes 
and keeps the upturned cards belonging 
to B, and lays them face up in front of 
her. (If she later loses to another player, 
A must give up all of her upturned 
cards ) 

6. When a player loses all of her 
cards, she is out of the game. When all 
cards have heen turned face up, they 
are re-shuffled and the game _ begins 
again. After the first round, some play 
ers will reach the end of their decks be 
fore others. Only the player who has 
reached the end of her deck re-shuffles 

7. The game continues until one 
player has won all of her opponent's 
cards, or until time is called, when the 
player possessing the most cards is 
winner. Many Cooper 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


Whirligig 
In the diagram below you will notice 
eight circles branching out from a 
square. Try placing the following 
scrambled letters 


ABGNPPSTT 


in the square and circles so that they 
spell 3-letter words which can be read 
either backward or forward. We will 
start you off by telling you that letter 
A goes in the square. 


Courtesy tf The Christian Science Monitor 














Last Words 


The words below may look like a 
code, but they are the famous last 
words of an American spy See if you 
cau rearrange the scrambled letters to 
spell out his tarewell speech 

“| LYON TREGER HATT | HEVA 
TUB EON FILE TO VIGE ORF YM 
COURTNY.” 


Spot the Squares 


Youll probably have fifty spots be- 
tore your eyes before vou spot the 
answer to this puzzle tight now. you 
should be seeing twenty-five spots in 
the frame below If vou look at these 
spots carefully. you will notice that 
they torm sixteen smalj squares Now, 
see if you can remove four spots by 
scratching them out, so that no single 
small square remains 











When our war work is done and we start 
again to make baits, the “old dependables” 
are first on the list! We'll supply your 
dealer as quickly as possible, but they 
won't be “hurried”; they'll be South Bend 
quality through and through. 


BASS -ORENO 
World's Greatest 
Fish-Getter! 

It will be back soon, 
along with other mem- 
bers of the Bass-Oreno 
family—the Babe-Oreno, 
Midg-Oreno, Trout- 
Oreno and Fly-Oreno. 






DIVE-ORENO 
Goes Down and Gets "Em! 
This wonder bait will be 
back before long. It’s 
terrific—wherever a deep 
diving bait is needed! 





PIKE-ORENO 
An “Old Dependahie’'! 
Year in, year out — the 
Pike-Oreno is hard to 
beat. Back soon in solid 
and jointed models and 
dependable patterns. 





SURF-ORENO 
Standard Top-water 
met! 
No tackle box complete 
without this standard 
surface bait—as good to- 
day as yesterday! 






FISH -OBITE 
The Bait That's Right! 
Small, active, life-like, 
casts like a bullet, and 
catches fish! Indestruct- 
ible plastic. 





TEAS -ORENO 
Teases and Takes "Em! 
A surface bait with a 
teasing, tantalizing ac- 
tion mighty hard to re- 
sist. You can make it 
plunk, crawl or dive. 





TRIX-ORENO 
The Marvel Fly Rod Lure! 
Here’s the “‘trickiest”’ fly 
rod lure ever designed — 
and it’s a honey for trout, 
bass and panfish. 






Get This Book — FREE! 


This beautifully printed 48-page 
book shows all 36 prize winners 

in our 1944 Fishing Photo Contest 
and full-color pages of your fa- 
vorite ‘‘Quality Tackle.”’ Send 
for it! It’s Free! 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
877 High Street 
South Bend 23, Indiane 


BUY AND KEEP MORE WAR BONDS 


SOUTH BEND 


————— eee 
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Woodn’t You Know? 
Jones: “How'd you get your hand so 
full of splinters?” 
Smith: “I was hunting and caught a 


timberwolf barehanded.” 
he Spare 


Greenfield Park (N.Y.) School 


Short Wait 
Mechanic: “There's a 
circuit in your car battery.” 

Lady Motorist 
while I wait?” 


R tron ehrook Schoo! 


Carag short 


“Can you lengthen it 


Chicago 


eS ee or 


‘Come Along Fora 


FLYING 


New Booklet Shows You 
How Easy It Is To Fly 


“How to 


takes you on a 


This exciting new booklet 
Fly a Piper Cub,’ 
typical flying lesson. Shows you how 
easy it is to take off, climb, turn, 
glide and land in a Piper Cub. Written 
and directed by a certified flight in 
structor. Includes many other fea 
tures and full-color pictures of Piper 
Cubs. For 


stamps or coin for postage-handling, 


your copy send 10c in 


Piper Aircraft Corporation, Depart 


ment JS 95, Lock Haven, Penna 


ad 


PIPER CUB 


POINTS THE WAY TO WINGS FOR ALL AMERICANS 


FREE 





ENGRAVING 


Name or Initials 


a tm = 
- 
ma 4. 


€4 “A “at, 
— ON 14-K GOLD FINISH 


é Football or Basketball 


WITH POPULAR FOBETTE 
S *rice 750—Pius i6c Fed. Tax. Also 
svailable om 18 inch Chain—Price 
$1.25 Plus 25¢ Fed. Tax. Send 
foin, Stamps or Money Order 
TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 
ABO01 SURF 4VENUE. Dect. 50-F, BROOKLYN (24), N. Y. 





Send Us Your Jokes 


Pupils whose jokes are published will 
receive a JSA button. Pupils whose jokes 
are designated as “Joke of the Week” 
will be awarded a Gold Star JSA button. 
All jokes must be accompanied by the 
sender’s name, school, and address, or 
they will not be accepted for publica- 
tion. Address Junior Scholastic JSA 
Club, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 
BF. Mx. Be 





A Kick in This 


On mules we find two legs behind 
And two we find before. 
We stand behind before we find 
What the two behind be for. 

Ronald Davis, R 


eiclare (1 


) Grade School 


After-Life 


Thief: “Will you give me your money 

or shall I shoot you?” 
Moron: “Shoot me. I need my money 
for my old age.” 
Lucille Raible ort, Pa 


Pen Pals 


Woman: “You should meet my hus- 


band. He earns a living with his pen.” 
Man: “Is he a writer?” 
Woman: “No, he raises pigs.’ 


loe J ton Jr Crosbyton (Tex.) School 


Joke of the Week 


lop humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to 
Beverly Woodrow, Scottsbluff (Neb.) 
School. 


| eat my peas with honey, 

I’ve done it all my life. 

It makes the peas taste funny, 
But it keeps them on my knife. 





Hi 
| 
u 


You.want Jane to go to a dance with 
you. Do you say: 

A. “Jane, will you go with me to a 
dance next Thursday?” 

B. “Jane, you’d better break that date 
with Johnny for next Thursday. I'm 
dragging you to a dance.” 

C. “Jane, I asked Barbara to go to a 
dance next Thursday, but she already 
has a date. How about you?” 


*JVI1IO0 st p 


Catch? 
Judge: “Guilty, or not guilty?” 
Prisoner: “Not guilty.” 
Judge: “Have you ever been in jail 
before?” 
Prisoner: “No, sir. 1 never stole any- 
thing before.” 


apoznik, Hall Memorial School 
Stafford Springs. ¢ 


“Hey, Joe! Figure out yet how it works?” 





Cow-Tow 
Bill: “Do you know what gives milk 
and has one horn?” 


Jill: “A milk truck.” 


Billy Huffman, Cunningham (Kan.) Grade Sehool 


Glowing-Out 
“I am de-lighted, no end,” said the 
firefly as he backed into the lawn- 
mower, links Jervey, Greenville (N.C.) Jr. H.S 


Last Week’s Solution 

ACROSS: 1-MacArthur; 8-hate; 
12-novel; 13-G.I 14-riot; 16-than; 
sad; 20-Ira; 22-nip; 23-in re; 
28-Morse, 30-er; 3l-atom: 
DOWN: 1-Manila; 2-at: 
Ur; 7-Riga; 8-Hiroshima; 
17-Heine; 21-risers 
29-rut; 32-ow; 34-la 


9-iris; ll-in; 
18-old; 19- 
26-peso; 
33-Eire; 35-s 
3-cent; 4-rev; 
10-Singapore 
24-nets; 25-Emma; 


27-me; 


wastikas. 
5-hilt; 6- 
15-odder; 
26-peek; 
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You won’t be missing those mid-morning | 42 
and mid-afternoon lunches you had during | 4 
vacation time, if you keep Horlick’s Malted | 
Milk Tablets in your pocket or locker. | 
Because Horlick’s Tablets, like Horlick’s, 
the Original, is a specially prepared, concen- 





trated combination of full cream milk and | = 
cereals, you quickly get the nourishment of . 
these energy foods in handy-candy form. 6 

So carry your malted milks with you... g 
eat ’em like candy ...in Horlick’s Tablets. | 9. 
You'll like both chocolate* and natural. , 

The 10¢ and 25¢ sizes are easy to carry, | }9 
but there’s a big saving in the 43¢ size for | 15 


home and lockers. 


You'll also like the swell drinks 
you can have with Horlick's 
Malted Milk powder. They're 
fun to make and to serve. Get 
@ peckage at your drug store, 


HORLICK’S Sasa: 


| 
MALTED MILK TABLETS) 41. 


\ *PChocoiate favor sweetened, 
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Boys name. 4. A high mountain. 


Area north of China. 

Abbrev. for pages. 

Small feline animal 

To drink little by little. 
Exclamation of surprise. 
Material used for paving. 
Conjunction meaning no or not. 
Lake in southeast Africa 
Premier of China. 22 
Form of greeting 


Rive 


Apart from other persons or things. 
in west central China. 
Round seed in pod of a plant 


Pro ince 


Metal disk used to tighten joint (pl.). 
Adverb meaning to such a degree. 
Old torm of your. 36. Thin bar or stick. 


In the year of our Lord 

Capital of Chinese Central Govt. 
Implement used to carry bricks. 
Female deer 


Little devil. 2. Egyptian sun god. 
Article. 4. Part of a circle. 
River in southern Manchuria. 


Roads too narrow for wagons or cars. 


President of Chinese Central Govt. 
Method of action (pl.). 
Shortened form of hush 
Thickness, fold, or twist. 
To calm or comfort. 16. 
To hit lightly. 20. A kind of poem. 
Suffix of present participle. 


26. Old form of open. 


Freed from pain or trouble. 
To look for. 29. Past tense of sit. 


2. Kentucky (abbrev.). 


District in London. 


7. Shell that fails to explode. 


Length of life. 
Contraction meaning 1 would. 
Negative. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week. 


in Italy. | 


In tavor of. 


we RUGHT PUINT 
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Your hand- 
writing will look better and 
you can do your work faster 
and easier when you have 
the right type of point for 
the way you write. When | 
you buy an Esterbrook 
| Fountain Pen you can | 
select your personal | 
point from 33 numbe red 
styles. You'll find a 
real thrill in writing 
with the point that’s 
designed for your 
sty le of writing. 





| 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN 
COMPANY 
Cooper Street, 
Camden, N. J. 
or The Brown Brothers, 
Lid., Toronto, Cauada 


NUMBERED POINTS 


Gsterbrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 
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Did you know that our early football players wore tong 
hair to protect their heads? In those days—before the 


forward pass had been invented—every play was a 
plunge through the line. The teams just shoved and 
tugged until one side gave. 


Today the game is as rugged as ever—but far faster, 
flashier and more exciting. It requires far better con- 
dition, too, to keep up with the pace of a modern game. 
To have the speed and stamina to be a star, you have 


Se >> 
= o> 





to train carefully, get plenty of sleep—and, above all, 
eat wholesome energy food. 


For quick energy, Planters Peanuts are sure to score. 
They‘re always crisp, nourishing and delicious—and al- 
ways a big nickel’s worth in the handy 5c bag! By the 
way, have you tried the new Planters Mixed Nuts— 
salted almonds, cashews, pecans, peanuts—vacuum- 
packed in glass jars to keep them fresh and crisp! Also 
available in 10c bags—a tasty treat to team up with! 
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NEW TRENDS IN RADIO PROGRAMS 





HE POSTWAR WORLD presents 

problems of change and reconver- 
sion for all industries, and the broad- 
casting industry is no exception. The 
most far-reaching changes, of course, 
will come from expansion in frequency 
modulation and in television. But the 
results of these changes may not be 
fully apparent for some years. More im 
mediate are the new trends in radio 
program material. 

There can be little doubt that during 
the past two years, the general run of 
radio programs has been on the debit 
rather than the credit side. Each worth- 
while program which enjoyed any suc- 
cess was followed by a host of second- 
rate imitations. Little originality was 
shown in writing or production. But if 
broadcasters were unaware of protest, 
the listening public was not. 


Critics Attack Programs 


When the broadcasting industry cele- 
brated its 25th anniversary last May, it 
lrew fire from the Ohio State Univer- 
sity Bureau of Educational Research. 
[hese educators charged: “There is a 
surprising lack of freshness of approach, 
imagination, virility, objectivity in 
both writing and production.” 

Norman Rosten, poet-dramatist, criti- 
cizes radio writing. “The writer in radio 
faces an audience whose prejudices and 
mores are so diverse that he is forced to 
get at the lowest common emotional de- 
nominator. What can be done? Much. 
I submit the following program. Get 
back some of the control over writing 
which is now almost exclusively in the 
hands of the sponsor. Repeat worthwhile 
plays. Finally, and most important, let 
us have a wider outlet for non-commer- 
cial radio drama and pay for it. I mean 
1 half-hour each week on each network 
for a program of original radio plays in 
poetry or prose.” 

In some small way, Mr. Rosten’s 
dream is coming true. A new series of 
Sunday night dramas, to range from 
Shakespeare to Corwin, will be pre 
sented over WNEW starting September: 
9 This Is My Best returns to the air 
over NBC on September 18 with radio 
idaptations of noted short stories 





NORMAN CORWIN 


Is he the chief creative genius 
of the art of radio writing? 


Worthy of notice also is the daily Best 
Sellers (ABC — Mon. to Fri., 3 p.m.) 
dramatizing novels. 

Mr. Bernard DeVoto, in the July 
Harper's Magazine launches a scathing 
and provocative attack on the very man 
who has been the chief hero of the 
radio “intellectuals” — Norman Corwin, 
and his famous V-E.Day program. 


Soap Operas a Target 


The soap operas have long been a 
target for critics. Representative Celler 
calls them “sugar-coated pills.” Kemper 
Ryan, editor and publisher of the Catho- 
lic Standard & Times, wrote: “If re- 
turning servicemen in any way resem- 
ble the characters of these daytime 
serials, they are nothing more than psy- 
chopathic, psychoneurotic misfits.” 

Attacks such as these will hardly 
irive soap opera from the airwaves, but 
they may result in improvement of 
material. 

The war has brought radio listeners 
an avalanche of programs built around 
soldier and sailor themes. Most of these 
are slated either for discard or revi- 
sion soon. Some will be retained for a 
time with the purpose of aiding veter 
ans. Among these are Opinion Request 


ed (MBS — Sun., 7 p.m.); The Veter- 
an’s Adviser (NBC -—Sat., 1 p.m.); 
Assignment Home (CBS — Sat., 10:15 
p.m.); The Road Ahead (ABC — Wed., 
9 p.m.). 

Rep. Emanuel Celler of New York 
criticized the radio industry sharply in a 
letter to the Federal Communications 
Commission. He demanded that the 
Commission should so regulate net- 
works that radio would not depreciate 
into a medium exclusively for the selling 
of merchandise. He urged that definite 
segments of the daily radio cycle be 
given over to sustaining educational 
programs. 


Educational Fixtures 


No better example of existing sus- 
tained educational programs can be 
found than NBC’s University of the Air, 
and CBS’s American School of the Air. 
The University of the Air offers Tol- 
stoys War and Peace on its Friday 
night broadcasts from September 14 to 
October 19. Samuel Clemens’ Huckle- 
berry Finn will be dramatized from 
October 26 to November 15. 

The American School of the Air ofters 
on its Monday “Story of America” the 
following programs: Oct. 1, Early 
Americans; Oct. 8, After Columbus; 
Oct. 15, DeSoto’s March; Oct. 22, The 
Founding of Quebec; Oct. 29, The 
House of Burgesses. Thursday’s “This 
Living World” presents: Oct, 4, World 
Security; Oct. 11, Air Age; Oct. 18, 
Criminals of War; Oct. 25, Jobs Now. 
Friday's “Tales from Far and Near” 
gives: Oct. 5, Guerrilla, by Dunsany; 
Oct. 12, They Put Out to Sea, by Du- 
voisin; Oct. 19, Steamboat Bill, by Sha- 
piro; Oct. 26, The Magic Bedknob, by 
Norton. The new time is 5 to 5:30 p.m., 
EWT. 

The advent of the Atomic Age has 
given special prestige and popularity to 
science programs, Mutual’s The Human 
Adventure, in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago faculty, has given 
expert coverage to atomic research 
(Wed., 10 p.m.). Adventures in Science 
(CBS, Sat., 2:15 p.m.) and The Doctor 
Fights (NBC, ’Fri., 4:30 p.m.) are 


other interesting science programs. 




















Did you know that our early football players wore iong 
hair to protect their heads? In those days—before the 


forward pass had been invented—every play was a 
plunge through the line. The teams just shoved and 
tugged until one side gave. 


Today the game is as rugged as ever—but far faster, 
flashier and more exciting. It requires far better con- 
dition, too, to keep up with the pace of a modern game. 
To have the speed and stamina to be a star, you have 
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to train carefully, get plenty of sleep—and, above all, 
eat wholesome energy food. 


For quick energy, Planters Peanuts are sure to score. 
They‘re always crisp, nourishing and delicious—and al- 
ways a big nickel’s worth in the handy 5c bag! By the 
way, have you tried the new Planters Mixed Nuts— 
salted almonds, cashews, pecans, peanuts—vacuum- 
packed in glass jars to keep them fresh and crisp! Also 
available in 10c bags—a tasty treat to team up with! 
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NEW TRENDS 


HE POSTWAR WORLD presents 

problems of change and reconver- 
sion for al] industries, and the broad- 
casting industry is no exception. The 
most far-reaching changes, of course, 
will come from expansion in frequency 
modulation and in television. But the 
results of these changes may not be 
fully apparent for some years. More im 
mediate are the new trends in radio 
program material. 

There can be little doubt that during 
the past two years, the general run of 
radio programs has been on the debit 
rather than the credit side. Each worth- 
while program which enjoyed any suc- 
cess was followed by a host of second- 
rate imitations. Little originality was 
shown in writing or production. But if 
broadcasters were unaware of protest, 
the listening public was not. 


Critics Attack Programs 


When the broadcasting industry cele- 
brated its 25th anniversary last May, it 
drew fire from the Ohio State Univer- 
sity Bureau of Educational Research. 
[hese educators charged: “There is a 
surprising lack of freshness of approach, 
imagination, virility, objectivity in 
both writing and production.” 

Norman Rosten, poet-dramatist, criti- 
cizes radio writing. “The writer in radio 
faces an audience whose prejudices and 
mores are so diverse that he is forced to 
get at the lowest common emotional de- 
nominator. What can be done? Much. 
[ submit the following program. Get 
back some of the control over writing 
which is now almost exclusively in the 
hands of the sponsor. Repeat worthwhile 
plays, Finally, and most important, let 
us have a wider outlet for non-commer- 
cial radio drama and pay for it. | mean 
a half-hour each week on each network 
for a program of original radio plays in 
poetry or prose.” 

In some small way, Mr. Rosten’s 
dream is coming true. A new series of 
Sunday night dramas, to range from 
Shakespeare to Corwin, will be pre 
sented over WNEW starting September 
9 This Is My Best returns to the air 
over NBC on September 18 with radio 
idaptations of noted short stories 





NORMAN CORWIN 


Is he the chief creative genius 
of the art of radio writing? 


Worthy of notice also is the daily Best 
Sellers (ABC — Mon. to Fri., 3 p.m.) 
dramatizing novels. 

Mr. Bernard DeVoto, in the July 
Harper's Magazine launches a scathing 
and provocative attack on the very man 
who has been the chief hero of the 
radio “intellectuals” — Norman Corwin, 
and his famous V-E.Day program. 


Soap Operas a Target 


The soap operas have long been a 
target for critics. Representative Celler 
calls them “sugar-coated pills.” Kemper 
Ryan, editor and publisher of the Catho- 
lic Standard & Times, wrote: “If re- 
turning servicemen in any way resem- 
ble the characters of these daytime 
serials, they are nothing more than psy- 
chopathic, psychoneurotic misfits.” 

Attacks such as these will hardly 
irive soap opera from the airwaves, but 
they may result in improvement of 
material. 

The war has brought radio listeners 
an avalanche of programs built around 
soldier and sailor themes. Most of these 
are slated either for discard or revi- 
sion soon. Some will be retained for a 
time with the purpose of aiding veter 
ans. Among these are Opinion Request 


IN RADIO PROGRAMS 


ed (MBS — Sun., 7 p.m.); The Veter- 
an’s Adviser (NBC —Sat., 1 p.m.); 
Assignment Home (CBS — Sat., 10:15 
p.m.); The Road Ahead (ABC — Wed., 
9 p.m.). 

Rep. Emanuel Celler of New York 
criticized the radio industry sharply in a 
letter to the Federal Communications 
Commission. He demanded that the 
Commission should so regulate net- 
works that radio would not depreciate 
into a medium exclusively for the selling 
of merchandise. He urged that definite 
segments of the daily radio cycle be 
given over to sustaining educational 
programs. 


Educational Fixtures 


No better example of existing sus- 
tained educational programs can be 
found than NBC’s University of the Air, 
and CBS’s American School of the Air. 
The University of the Air offers Tol- 
stoys War and Peace on its Friday 
night broadcasts from September 14 to 
October 19. Samuel Clemens’ Huckle- 
berry Finn will be dramatized from 
October 26 to November 15. 

The American School of the Air ofters 
on its Monday “Story of America” the 
following programs: Oct. 1, Early 
Americans; Oct. 8, After Columbus; 
Oct. 15, DeSoto’s March; Oct. 22, The 
Founding of Quebec; Oct. 29, The 
House of Burgesses. Thursday’s “This 
Living World” presents: Oct. 4, World 
Security; Oct. 11, Air Age; Oct. 18, 
Criminals of War; Oct. 25, Jobs Now. 
Friday’s “Tales from Far and Near” 
gives: Oct. 5, Guerrilla, by Dunsany; 
Oct. 12, They Put Out to Sea, by Du- 
voisin; Oct. 19, Steamboat Bill, by Sha- 
piro; Oct. 26, The Magic Bedknob, by 
Norton. The new time is 5 to 5:30 p.m., 
EWT. 

The advent of the Atomic Age has 
given special prestige and popularity to 
science programs. Mutual’s The Human 
Adventure, in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago faculty, has given 
expert coverage to atomic research 
(Wed., 10 p.m.). Adventures in Science 
(CBS, Sat., 2:15 p.m.) and The Doctor 
Fights (NBC, Fri., 4:30 p.m.) are 
other interesting science programs. 
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EVEN-LEAGUE Boots to hurdle the barriers to 
learning—that’s what motion pictures mean in the 
field of teaching! 

For the teaching film recognizes no barriers of 
place — or space — or season — or time. It has no 
financial or geographical boundaries. The entire 
world — with its vast reservoir of information — be 
comes on demand a laboratory within the four wall 
of one classroom. 


Strange lands, across great oceans — the natura! 
phenomena of the four seasons — history renewed 
— these are all captured and held within the per 
manence of film —for infinite repetition at will, 
today, tomorrow, or whenever needed. 

Encyclops iedia Britannica Classroom Films and 
Silent. Teaching Films now provide the foremost 
collection of sound and silent teacher-tested class 
room films anywhere available—on reasonable terms 

Each film is accompanied by a Teacher's Hand 
book scientifically compiled to co-ordinate the film 
material with the teaching program. 

Learning Guides for classroom sidhiiie of film 
content are available with many sound films. 


Your school can acquire a film library now — when 
you need it — even on a small budget — if you take 
advant: ige of our new “Lease-to-Own” Plan. ‘You can 
have the right film—at the right place—and the right 
time—under “Lease-to-Own.” Payments are on a 

year-to-year basis, as low as film 
rentals—often lower. 


And what’s more, there’s no 
liability beyond the budget year. 
In 2, 3 or 4 years, the films are 
yours. Fill in the coupon below, 
and mail it today. 


SEVEN-LEAGUE Boots 


Se ee 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC., Dept. 4-J 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 

Please send me, without cost or obligdtion 

[] Catalog of Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films 
[) Catalog of Silent Teaching Films 

[) A Sample Visual Learning Guide 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 


[) Information on ‘‘Lease-to-Own"’ Plans 
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NEW |I6 mm FILMS 


JAPAN SURRENDERS — 360 ft. com- 
plete with sound documentary material 
showing historic milestones leading to 
Japan’s defeat. For rent from James A 
Peters, 41 S. 4th St., Allentown, Pa. 


POWER FOR THE HIGHLANDS - 
Development of hydro-electric power in 
the Scottish Highlands — based on the 
example of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority in America. This one-reel film 
sets forth the promise of better homes 
and steady work for the Highlanders 
through the harnessing of unused water 
power, With sound, available for sale or 
rental from British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. 

PEOPLE OF THE PONDS — One- 
reel study of the microscopic lite inhab- 
iting a pool in an extinct volcano. Re- 
markable photography of beating heart 
of a water flea, seen through its almost 
transparent body. Also studies of the 
[Trumpet Animalcule, Rotifier Cyclops 
ind Hydra. For sale or rental trom Bell 
& Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 

LOUIS PASTEUR, THE BENEFAC- 
TOR —One and a half reels with 
sound, The life of the famous chemist, 
including his struggle against the preju- 
dices of the French Academy of Medi- 
cine; the experiment with rabies in- 
cluding the first injection given; a re- 
sume of his scientific accomplishments. 
For rent from Indiana University, Bu- 
reau of Audio-Visual Aids, Extension 
Division, Bloomington, Ind. 


THE ATMOSPHERE AND ITS CIR- 
CULATION (OCEAN OF AIR-1) — One 
reel. Animated drawings are used to ex- 
plain the structure and dynamics of the 
atmosphere. Excellent for aviation, sci- 
ence, physics, geography and meteor- 
ology courses, For rent from Encyclope- 
dia Britannica Films Inc., 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE — Daniel De- 
foe’s immortal character comes to life in 
a talking picture. A worthy dramatiza- 
tion of the classic tale. Two and a half 
reels. For rent from Commonwealth Pic- 
tures Corp., 729 Seventh Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

THE NEGRO SOLDIER —5 reels. 
This film portrays the part of the Negro 
in the fight for the American way of 
life. It shows him in action in all the 
wars of the Republic from the Revolu- 
tion through World War II. Made un- 
der the supervision of Col. Frank Capra. 
From Bureau of Visual Instruction, 





From “‘Remember These Faces,”’ official U. S. Navy phote 


Marine casualty snatched from death 
on a Pacific beach by skilled surgery. 


Board of Education, 110 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PHILIPPINES — Silent, color, one- 
reel film picturing the history of the 
islands from the time of their discovery 
in 1521. Scenes of native life and indus- 
tries as contrasted with life in Manila 
previous to the war. For rent or sale 
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from Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 35 W. 
45th St., New York, N. Y. 


IN THE WAKE OF THE ARMIES 
— UNRRA — 2 reels. Explains the pur- 
pose of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. UNRRA 
is shown as an initial step towards 
bringing to the people of Europe free- 
dom from fear and want upon which 
our own freedom depends. A trailer de- 
signed to stimulate discussion of the 
film is attached, For sale from Castle 
Films Inc., RCA Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N. Y. For loan from 
Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


REMEMBER THESE FACES — Pro- 
duced in technicolor, this film shows 
how all the modern implements and 
techniques of surgery are brought into 
play so that 98% of our wounded men 
are saved. Produced by the U. S. Navy, 
it pictures an invasion in the Pacific, 
and is a dramatic portrayal of the work 
done by Naval medical men, One reel. 
From the Motion Picture and Special 
Events Section, War Finance Division, 
U. S. Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





Audio-visual news 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Meet the Wigglesworths, a new radio 
series, has been developed by New Tools 
for Learning, and is offe:ed to local 
radio stations at 25% of the station rate. 
This is a 26-week educational program 
which combines entertainment and edu- 
cation. Its purpose is to increase the 
average American’s understanding of 
current economic problems, The pro- 
gram is transcribed, and is written and 
produced by Laurence Hammond, also 
producer of ABC’s Town Meeting of 
the Air. Address all inquiries to: Wal- 
lace Thorsen Organization, 212 E. 49th 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Essentials of Visual Efficiency. A 


manual to aid teachers in achieving 
greater classroom effectiveness in visual 
education. Contains an addendum on 
the Visual Aspects of Highway Safety 
for Children. (The Distinguished Serv- 
ice Foundation of Optometry, South 
Royalton, Vt. Postpaid: Single copies, 
25c; 10 copies $2; 100 copies $17.50.) 

FM for Education, by William Dow 
Boutwell, A 54-page pamphlet by the 
former director of radio and informa- 


for the classroom 


tion services in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. It deals with the possibilities of 
radio as an educational medium, and the 
use of FM by school systems. Quantities 
may be purchased for 20 cents each 
through the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 

Audio-Visual Tools that Teach for 
Keeps and Participation: The Last 
Word in Films. Both pamphlets are Los 
Angeles School Publications (No. 395 
and No. 384). Write to: Robert Graham, 
724 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los 
Angeles 15, Calif. 50 cents each. 

New Tools for Learning About War 
and Postwar Problems. This catalog 
contains listings of recent films, Public 
Affairs Committee pamphlets, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Round Table pamphlets, 
recordings, and filmstrips. Write to: 
New Tools for Learning, 280 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


FILMSTRIP 


We Are All Brothers — What Do You 
Know About Race? 35-mm.,_single- 
frame filmstrip designed for use by dis- 
cussion groups. Write to: New Tools 
for Learning, 280 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Price $1.00, plus postage. 
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WITH THE NEW 
1945-46 SERIES OF 


CORONET 


“PICTURE STORY” 


SLIDEFILMS 


Informative, entertaining and thought-stimulating 
—Coronet slidefilms will add interest to group 
discussions of world events, personalities of the 
moment, and vital social problems. Each slidefilm 
contains approximately 30 pictures and captions 
from the Picture Story section of Coronet maga- 
zine. Each slidefilm is accompanied by a reprint 
of the Picture Story from CORONET, to be used 
as a manual. The slidefilms can be shown with 
any standard 35 mm. single-frame slidefilm pro- 
jector. Reprints of the CORONET Picture Stories 
are available for individual use at $2.00 for a set 
of twenty-five copies each month for eight months 
(200 in all). 


Thousands Used the 1944-45 Series 


More than 5,000 school, discussion and educa- 
tional groups, 1,000 churches, and 750 different 
units of the 4 branches of the Armed forces used 
Coronet slidefilms last year. ‘The new series will 
be even finer than those released in the past. 


ORDER CORONET VISUAL AIDS NOW! 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc., Dept. 95 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


THE FIRST THREE OF THE 1945-46 SERIES Please enter our order for the following: 


Quantity 


“The Liberated’’—the story of the liberated peo- ........-. Subscriptions for the 8 Coronet slidefilms @ $4.00 for the entire 
ples of the world. series. ORDERS NOT ACCEPTED FOR INDIVIDUAL SUBJECTS. 


“The Storm’’—the life story (a cycle) of a storm. ...---.. Sets of 25 copies of each of the 8 Picture Stories (200 in all) @ $2.00 
ee i ; : a set. THIS IS THE MINIMUM ORDER FOR REPRINTS. 
The German’’—the story of the pre-war German Pi d Free Circul he C Visual Aid Servi 
people and what may be expected [_] Please send Free Circular on the Coronet Visual Ai rvice. 
of them in the future. Name 


& 


Organization 


W Projectors are again available iz 
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FAR EAST COLONIES 
REVIVE OLD PROBLEMS "> 


THEME ARTICLE — pp. 4, 5, 6 


In 1944. Winston Churchill declared that he had not be- 
come Prime Minister of Great Britain to preside over the 
liquidation of the British Empire. Although Mr. Churchill 
is no longer Prime Minister, there seerns to be little likeli- 
hood that Britain’s new Socialist government will give up 
any territory of the British Empire — the world’s largest. 

Stretching over more than 13,000,000 square miles, the 
British Empire — or the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
as it is commonly called — owns or controls territory on 
every one of the six continents of the world. 

The mother country of the British Empire is‘the United 
Kingdom, comprising England, Wales, Scotland, Northern 
Ireland, the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands. 

British possessions fall into many categories, the most 
important of which are: 

1. Dominions: self-governing and independent. 

2. Crown Colonies: administered by the Colonial Office. 

3. Protectorates: its foreign and domestic affairs are under 
the control of Great Britain. 

4. Mandates: self-governing nations placed under British 
jurisdiction by the League of Nations. 

5. Territories: self-governing to a limited degree. 

Below is a partial list of territories which come unde 
British control. They are grouped geographically. Domin- 
ions are marked D; crown colonies, C; protectorates, P; 
mandates. M; territories, T. There are some areas that have 
special classifications, and these are marked, S. (Eire has 
been omitted from this list. Eire’s Constitution of 1937 de- 
fines Eire as an independent state. Eire enjoys the privileges 
of a dominion, and Great Britain officially regards Eive as a 
dominion.) Probably a majority of Irish people consider Eire 
as independent of Britain as is the United States. 

EUROPE: Gibraltar — C; Malta — C 

ASIA: Aden — P; Cyprus —C; Ceylon —C; British Ma- 
laya — (a) Straits Settlement — C, (b) Federated States -- P; 
Hong Kong— C; Burma—T; Palestine — M; India — S. 
(India is self-governing to a certain degree, but does not 
have a dominion status. ) 

PACIFIC: British North Borneo — P: Brunei— P: Sara- 
wak — P; Australia — D; Papua — T; New Guinea —M; New 
Zealand — D; Fiji Islands — C; Gilbert and Ellice Islands — 
C; Tonga Island — P. 

AFRICA: Union of South Africa — D; S.W. Africa — M; 
Basutoland — C; Bechuanaland — P; Northern Rhodesia — 
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P; Southern Rhodesia —C; Swaziland — P; Kenya. — tee 
Uganda — P; Tanganyika — M; Nyasaland — P: Zanzibar — 
P; Somaliland — P; Nigeria — M; Gold Coast — M. 

CENTRAL AMERICA: British Honduras — C, 

SOUTH AMERICA: British Guiana—C; Falkland 
Islands and South Georgia — C. 

NORTH AMERICA: Canada—D; Newfoundland — S 
(Newfoundland was formerly a dominion. In 1934, eco- 
nomic difficulties forced the government to ask for aid from 
the mother country. A commission was set up to administer 
it. Newfoundland has retained the title of Dominion) 

On an outline map of the world, have pupils indicate the 
extent of British influence and control by coloring British 
possessions. Each color can represent a classification. For 
example, red might stand for dominions, blue for crown 
colonies, yellow for mandates, etc. 

How was it possible for England to obtain such a large 
empire? Compare it with the colonial possessions of the 
United States. Why doesn’t the United States need more 
colonies? What is meant by the statement that “the sun 
never sets on the British Empire?” 

Divide the class into four teams. Let each team represent 
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one of the following areas: Africa, Pacific, Europe and 
Asia, and the Western Hemisphere. Have each team list 
the British possessions in the area assigned to it — their 
products, population, size, and type of government. 
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Discussion Questions 

1. What is an Empire? 

2. What is meant by imperialism? 

3. Why do nations want colonies? 
Fact Questions 

1. Name the British possessions in Borneo. 

2. Which of Britain’s Far Eastern territories were cap- 
tured by the Japanese during the war? 

3. What two major seaports of the Far East, under British 
control, are islands? 


OCCUPATION OF JAPAN—p. 2 


General MacArthur is making steady progress in bringing 
japan to heel at a minimum of risk to our occupation forces. 
lhe Japanese war criminal list is growing. Some of the war 
lords high on the list have committed hara-kiri, and the in- 
famous Tojo tried but bungled this job, too. 


iscussion Questions 

|. What is a war criminal? 

2. Do you think that war criminals should have the bene- 
fit of a trial? 

3. Should our Army doctors in Japan try to save the lives 
if Japanese war lords who try to commit hara-kiri but don't 
juite succeed? 


Fact Questions 

1. Who is Supreme Allied Commander in Japan? 

2. What Japanese society of terrorists and murderers has 
een outlawed? 
3. Who was Premier of Japan when the Japs attacked 
Vearl Harbor? 


1. What has happened to him? 


ATOMIC POWER — p. 3 


Have your class act as an international council to decide 

hat shall be done with the secret of atomic power. 

Have each pupil represent one of the United Nations. 
(here should be a proportionate number of large, medium, 
ind small nations, so that their respective arguments can 
he presented 

Have one pupil act as chairman of the council. He will 
lirect the discussion by asking the following questions: 

Should the secret of making the atomic bomb be imme 
liately announced to all the world or be destroyed? 

Should the secret be made known to the three Big Five 
Powers who do not now share the secret (Russia, France, 
China)? 


Trading the Secret 


rhe tollowing quotation from an editorial in the leading 
Kepublican newspaper, The New York Herald Tribune, is 
in admirable statement of the case for putting atomic-bomb 
information under responsible international control: 


“The atom bomb is revolutionary in its impli itions to 
war and policy, and its power must be used wisely and 
ifirmatively now if it is not to be utterly destructive im 
the tuture 

‘An article in New Times 


familiar Russian trade-union magazine 
Working Classes” 


which is a new name for the 
“War and the 


gives the first Russian discussion of the 
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bomb. As one might expect, it bitterly attacks those Ameri- 
can voices which have argued that the bomb should be 
retained as an American monopoly with which to terrorize 
the world and demands the internationalization of the 
weapon. This newspaper has already suggested that inter- 
nationalization is the only way out. But the vital point is 
that it should be a genuine internationalization — carrying 
full powers of international inspection and control within 
every nation. Merely to throw open the secrets now m 
American possession for all to use at will (in the same 
way that the armament manufacturers of the last century 
sold their weapons impartially to all) would be folly. To 
hoard the secret through the few months or years until 
others find it would be an even greater folly. But to use 
the transitory power of the bomb to secure a truly inter- 
national control would be an affirmative and constructive 
act of statesmanship. It would not be easy. But this country 
dare not trade the secret for anything less.” 


Answers to the Citizenship Quiz, p. 11 

1. CAUGHT YOU MAPPING!: Burma; Singapore; Sarawak; 
Brunei; Hong Kong. 

2. SPACE IN THE EAS1: 1-Siam; 2-North; 3-Burma; 4- 
runs through Borneo; 5-South China Sea; 6-Stilwell Road. 

3. FULL EMPLOYMENT: a; ¢; b; b. 

4. Measuring Sound: Decibel. 

5. WATCH YOUR STEP: 5; 1; 3; 2; 4. 


Answers to Match Your Wits, p. 17 
LION INTO LAMB: Lion; Loon; Loan; Load; Lord; Lard; 


Land; Lane; Lame; Lamb. 

TEST YOURSELF: Coolidge; Harrison, William and Benja- 
min; England; Smith, Captain John; Annapolis; Plymouth; Erie; 
Arkansas; Kentucky; Ericsson, John; Boston; Alaska; Yorktown. 
The first initials spell CHESAPEAKE BAY. 


Solution for Word Puzzle, p. 18 

ACROSS: 1-Inc.; 4-Malaya; 5-Pia; 6-dent; 9-lighter; 12-moo; 
13-vain; 15-an; 17-oho; 19-me; 20-Hong Kong; 24-die; 25-at; 
27-pt.; 28-boa; 3l-singsong; 36-eh; 38-nor; 39-di; 40-vied; 42- 
amt.; 45-Gilbert; 47-Naga; 48-orb; 50-Attlee; 51-led. 

DOWN: l-imp; 2-nail; 3-claim; 6-Devon; 7-era; 8-tones; 
10-go; 11-hook; 14-I’m; 15-ah; 16-nod; 18-ho; 21-nip; 22-gets; 
23-gabs; 26-too; 29-and; 30-Bevin; 32-India; 33-no; 34-grab; 
35-G.1.; 37-hi; 4l-egg; 43-me; 44-troll; 46-tree; 49-bed. 


QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE TEST 


1. What British colony in Asia is the world’s leading ex- 
porter of rubber and tin? (British Malaya.) 

2. What three nations share the secret of the atomic 
bomb? (U. S., Britain, Canada. ) 

3. How many members of the Security Council will be 
temporary members? (Six. ) 

4. What bill is intended to guarantee full employment? 
Murray-Wagner bill.) 

5. Is the earth a star or a planet? (Planet. ) 

6. How many moons has the planet Jupiter? ( Eleven.) 

7. What five nations in the Security Council have veto 
power? (U. S., Britain, Russia, France, China.) 

8. What island fortress off British Malaya is known as the 
‘Gibraltar of the East?” (Singapore. ) 

9. What is the unit for measuring sound? ( Decibel.) 

10. What important seaport off the coast of China is 
owned by the British? (Hong Kong.) 
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